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presided so long, and with such distinguished dignity and 
talents. 



Art. XVII. — The Evidence and Authority of the Christian 
Revelation. By the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, one of the 
ministers qf Glasgow. Sixth edition. Andover; Mark 
Newman. 1818. 

To those persons who have carefully examined the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, it may seem that nothing was left to 
be done or hoped for to establish its credibility. The church 
has never- been left without a witness, and every unbeliever in 
every age has been met on his own ground, by an advocate 
for the faith. Every specious objection and apparent contra- 
diction, whether historical, moral or metaphysical, has been 
answered or explained, and there has not been, a surmise too 
frivolous or a cavil too contemptible to escape the notice of 
the Christian advocate. To mention only a few of the more 
modern writers; — the historical argument, as collected and ar- 
ranged by Lardner, is so full and so impartially displayed, 
that subsequent inquirers content themselves by referring to 
his works. All the lurking and insidious objections of an 
antecedent nature, arising from the strangeness of the Gos- 
pel scheme, as it appears to a mind not much habituated to 
reflection, are completely obviated and show n to be unreasona- 
ble in the Analogy of Butler- ; — and to conclude and settle the 
question, there is the work of I'aley, in which the topics of 
the argument are collected and arranged, with such com- 
prehensive thought — in a style so clear, in a method so lumi- 
nous, and withal in a temper and manner so dispassionate 
and candid, that the mind rests upon the conclusion with 
scarcely less assurance than on the results of strict demon- 
stration. What their remains to be done, but repeat what 
these masters and guides have stated before, with the great 
hazard of stating it worse ? 

But though we do not expect that any great additions will 
be made to the argument, it does not therefore follow, that 
the friends of Revelation should remain contented with the 
labours of their predecessors. While the human nrind ad- 
vances in improvement, new modes of thinking will from 
time to time prevail ; as knowledge increases, new relations 
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will be unfolding ; feeling will, in a greater or less degree, 
mingle with the conclusions of the understanding ; and from 
all these causes, the mind will yield its assent to different 
kinds and different degrees of evidence. This may be illus- 
trated by a rapid glance at some of the more remarkable 
vicissitudes of human opinion on the subject of the Christian 
Revelation. 

While the author of our religion remained on earth, and 
during the lives of his apostles and their immediate succes- 
sors, the doctrines and precepts of Christianity were few, 
simple, spiritual and sublime. These early professors of 
Revelation relied mainly on the divine authority of their em- 
bassy, which they supported by a direct appeal to those works, 
which none could do unless God were with them. But the 
purity of Christianity was preserved no longer than a hun- 
dred years. 

The early Apologists incorporated in their defences the pecu- 
liar tenets and modes of philosophizing of the sect which from 
any cause they favoured. From the seventh to the twelfth 
century, Christianity, in the East and West, was identified 
with the mysticism of the Alexandrian school, which could 
not see any truth which was not surrounded by an halo of 
allegory, — or with the dialectic philosophy which would fain 
subject all propositions to the rack cf a syllogism. From the 
twelfth century to the revival of letters the name of Aristotle 
obtained universal dominion. The process of induction was 
both tedious and inconclusive when you could beg the ques- 
tion in the major, and infer it in the conclusion. The No- 
vum Grganum was a feeble instrument, compared with the 
machine of the ' Most Enlightened Doctor,' Raymond Lully, 
which was intended to grind out truth from promiscuous 
propositions, put in at the hopper by the turning of a crank. 
Each of these sects — the latter Platonists and the Dialectics — 
were equally opposed to all legitimate inquiry. One could 
only perplex truth by subtle disputation, and the other fur- 
nish tiutriment to a ' brain-sick' enthusiasm. Besides, the 
learning, such as it was, was confined to the monasteries, 
and all the wonderful doctors, with the exception of 
Roger Bacon, who was, in philosophical views, two centu- 
ries in advance of his cotemporaries, were in blind sub- 
jection to the Papal hierarchy. However, therefore, such 
professors might stain and mar the divine original of Chris- 
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tianity, they did not question its authenticity, and though its 
design and scope was misunderstood or perverted, yet its 
truth was not denied, and they always admitted the apostle- 
ship of St. Paul, provided Aristotle was his interpreter and 
judge. 

But the restoration of letters approached, and the first ob- 
ject of Erasmus, Luther, Melancthon, and Ludovicus Vives 
was to disabuse men's minds of the scholastic fooleries ', and 
what these illustrious men began in the fifteenth century 
was completed by Lord Bacon in the seventeenth, by giving 
to the world a new instrument of philosophical research. 
The spirit of free inquiry once awakened, tended, as might 
have been expected beforehand, to a contrary extreme. 
Men of liberal minds, indignant at the thraldom, which for 
so many centuries had cramped, as with ' hoops of steel,' all 
mental energy ; and ascribing much of it with justice to the 
ignorance and bigotry of the Romish priesthood, in the hi- 
larity of their emancipation, not only shook off the chains of 
the monastery, but did not think themselves free while any ties 
of a ' particular' reljgion remained. Lord Herbert, whose 
book 'de veritate' was first published in 1624, has been con- 
sidered the founder of modern deism. He was the first who 
reduced it into a system, and is, on all accounts, the most em- 
inent man of the whole fraternity. In honesty, fairness, con- 
sistency and dignity of mind, he stands without an equal, 
and almost without a follower among those, who, since his 
time, have been ambitious of the name of Deist. The suc- 
cessive writers, in the same cause, to the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century, were distinguished by a bold, excursive kind 
of reasoning, with that unfortunate mixture of truth and er- 
rour which may conceal absurdity ; — more frequently erring 
in data than in inference ; inconsistent sometimes with them- 
selves, and always disagreeing with each other; some of 
them the unhappy victims of their own acuteness, and others 
intent on bad distinction, were only desirous to erect a monu- 
ment to their own self-complacency, reckless of the ruin 
which they might bring on the hopes and consolations of their 
fellow men. 

About the middle of the last century, the objections against 
Christianity assumed a new character. Before that period 
the partisans of infidelity had contented themselves with at- 
tacking the external evidences of Revelation, or its effects on 
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the condition of individuals and society. To Hume be- 
longs the distinction of introducing, with great skill and ef- 
fect, what may be called the metaphysical objection against 
Ciiristianity. Almost all his predecessors had maintained 
the reality and binding force of natural religion, and many 
denied the necessity of an express revelation, on account of 
the clearness of the natural law, as it may be read on the 
heart or gathered from the course of Providence. But 
Hume attempted to subvert all the foundations of natural re- 
ligion in one short proposition*, and by another,f the Chris- 
tian faith. This was the object of those labours, by which, 
to use his own words, he ' endeavoured to throw light on those 
subjects, from which uncertainty had hitherto detained the 
wise, and obscurity the ignorant.' We are indebted to him, 
not indeed for any valuable results of his own investigation, 
but for directing inquiry to a subject, which before his time 
had been entirely passed over, or vaguely implied. To 
his writings, as the occasion, does the world owe those in- 
quiries into the nature of evidence, and the foundations of as- 
sent, which have given new confidence to our belief in the 
Christian Revelation, and shown that the darkness and night 
and desolation of universal Pyrrhonism, is as irreconcila- 
ble to a sound philosophy, as abhorrent to the best feelings of 
the heart. 

At the present day intellectual philosophy has become not 
only a rational pursuit, but a popular, and indeed, an essen- 
tial study. Men have looked into their own minds, and have 
examined and classed the operations there with an accuracy, 
which it would seem, could only belong to the objects of nat- 
ural history. The elements of reasoning, to a certain de- 
gree, have been examined ; — the grounds of assent explored, 
and the different species of evidence for different subjects of 
inquiry settled and explained ; — the countless hues of preju- 
dice have been reduced to their primitive elements ; — the il- 
lusions of words exposed ; — and many of the principles of 
association have been classed, and traced into their effects. 
These investigations have, in some instances, tended to an 
over-refinement, and a reason and a cause have been asked, 
when a reason and a cause had been given. To apply these 
remarks to the subject which suggested them ; it is on ac- 

» Eleventh Philosophical Essay. f Tenth, H. 
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count of these changes in modes of thinking, — of human opin- 
ion, — this development and progression of the human mind, 
that new arrangements of the Christian Evidences will al- 
ways be required. It is not that, what once has been prov- 
ed to be true, is not always true, but that the mind accustom- 
ed to a different exercise, will not attend to the evidence 
given, or will not properly appreciate it. It must always be 
necessary then, that the Christian advocate should show to 
the age in which he lives, that the truths he maintains, belong 
to the same class of facts as those which are undoubted, and 
that the evidence which claims to be convincing demands no 
peculiar exercise of the reasoning powers. 

An extract from the ' Principles of Historical Evidence,' 
which Dr. Chalmers has with great propriety prefixed to his 
direct argument for Christianity, will illustrate the remarks 
in which we have indulged, and show the spirit and strength 
which almost uniformly characterise his work. 

' To form a fair estimate of the strength and decisiveness of the 
Christian argument, we should, if possible, divest ourselves of all 
reference to religion, and view the truth of the gospel history, 
purely as a question of erudition. If at the outset of the inves- 
tigation we have a prejudice against the Christian religion, the ef- 
fect is obvious ; and without any refinement of explanation, we 
see at once how such a prejudice must dispose us to an- 
nex suspicion and distrust to the testimony of the Christian wri- 
ters. But even when the prejudice is on the side of Christianity, 
the effect is unfavourable on a mind that is at all scrupulous about 
the rectitude of its opinions. In these circumstances, the mind 
gets suspicious of itself It feels a predilection, and becomes ap- 
prehensive lest this predilection may have disposed it to cherish 
a particular conclusion, independently of the evidences by which 
it is supported. Were it a mere speculative question, in which, 
the interests of man, and the attachments of his heart, had no 
share, he would feel greater confidence in the result of his inves- 
tigation. But it is difficult to separate the moral impressions of 
piety, and it is no less difficult to calculate their precise influence 
on the exercises of the understanding. In the complex sentiment 
of attachment and conviction, which he annexes to the Christian 
religion, he finds it difficult to say, how much is due to the ten- 
dencies of the heart, and how much is due to the pure and un- 
mingled influence of argument His very anxiety for the truth, 
disposes him to overrate the circumstances which give a bias to 
his understanding, and through the whole process of the inquiry, 
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he feels a suspicion and an embarrassment, which he would not 
have felt, had it been a question of ordinary erudition. 

' The same suspicion which he attaches to himself, he will be ready 
to attach to all whom he conceives to be in similar circumstances. 
Now, every author who writes in defence of Christianity is sup- 
posed to be a Christian ; and this, in spite of every argument to 
the contrary, has the actual effect of weakening tie impression of 
his testimony. This suspicion effects, in a more remarkable de- 
gree, the testimony of the first writers on the side of Christiani- 
ty. In opposition to it, you have no doubt, to allege the circum- 
stances under which the testimony was given ; the tone of sincer- 
ity which runs through the performance of the author ; the con- 
currence of other testimonies ; the persecutions which were sus- 
tained in adhering to them ; and which can be accounted for on 
no other principle, than the power of conscience and conviction ; 
and the utter impossibility of imposing a false testimony on the 
world, had they even been disposed to do it. Still there is a lurk- 
ing suspicion, which often survives all this strength of argument, 
and which it is difficult to get rid of, even after it has been de- 
monstrated to be completely unreasonable. He is a Christian. 
He is one of the party. Am 1 an infidel ? I persist in distrust- 
ing the testimony Am I a Christian ? I rejoice in the strength 
ot it ; but this very joy becomes matter of suspicion to a scrupu- 
lous inquirer. He feels something more than the concurrence of 
his belief in the testimony of the writer. He catches the infec- 
tion of his piety and his moral sentiments. In addition to the 
acquiescence of the understanding, there is a con amove feeling 
both in himself, and in his author, which he had rather been with- 
out, because he finds it difficult to compute the precise amount of 
its influence ; and the consideration of this restrains him from that 
clear and decided conclusion, which he would infallibly have 
landed in, had it been purely a secular investigation.' pp. 17, 18. 

While we admit the originality and justness of these ob- 
servations, we think they have been extended too far. But it 
is proper that Dr. Chalmers should state his own reasonings. 

1 In illustration of the above remarks, we can refer to the expe- 
rience of those who have attended to this examination. We ask 
them to recollect the satisfaction which they felt, when they came 
to those parts of the examination, where the argument assumes a 
secular complexion. Let us take the testimony of Tacitus for an> 
example. ' He asserts the execution of our Saviour in-the reign of 
Tiberius, and under the procuratorship of Pilate ; the temporary 
check, which this gave to his religion ; its revival, and the progress 

Vol. VII. No. 3. 48 
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it had made, not only over Judea, but to the city of Rome. Now 
all this is attested in the Annals of Tacitus. Butlt is also attest- 
ed in a far more direct and circumstantial manner in the annals 
of another author, in a book entitled the History of the Jlcts of 
the Jpostles by the Evangelist Luke. Both of these performances 
carry on the very face of them the appearance of unsuspicious and 
well-authenticated documents. But there are several circum- 
stances, in which the testimony of Luke possesses a decided ad- 
vantage over the testimony of Tacitus. He was the companion 
of these very apostles. He was an eye witness to manj of the 
events recorded by him. He had the advantage over the Roman, 
historian in time and in place, and in personal knowledge of many 
of the circumstances in his history. The genuineness of his pub- 
lication, too, and the time of its appearance, are far better es- 
tablished, and by precisely that kind of argument which is held 
decisive in every other question of erudition. Besides all this, 
we have the testimony of at least five of the Christian fathers, all 
of whom had the same, or a greater, advantage in point of time 
than Tacitus, and who had a much nearer and readier access to 
original sources of information. Now. how comes it that the tes- 
timony of Tacitus, a distant and later historian, should yield such 
delkht and satisfaction to the inquirer, while all the antecedent 
testimony (which, by every principle of approved criticism, is 
much stronger than the other) should produce an impression that 
is comparatively languid and ineffectual ? It is owing in a "great 
measure, to the principle to which we have already alluded. 
There is a sacreduess annexed to the subject, so long as4t is un- 
der the pen of fathers and evangelists, and this very sacredness 
takes away from the freedom aud confidence of the argument. 
The moment that it is taken up by a profane author, the spell 
which held the understanding in some degree of restraint is dissi- 
pated. We now tread on the more familiar ground of ordinary 
history; and the evidence for the truth of the Gospel appears 
more assimilated to that evidence, which brings home to our con- 
viction the particulars of the Greek and Roman story.' pp. 21, 22. 

Now we believe the satisfaction which is felt in the testimony 
of Tacitus or Celsus is not owing in so great a degree, as is 
here supposed, to our freedom from the veneration we may- 
feel for the sacred historian. It is attributable in a far great- 
er degree to the necessary imj)artiality of the witnesses. It is 
true, < there is no subject in which the triumph of the Chris- 
tian argument is more conspicuous, than in the moral quali- 
fications which give credit to the testimony of its witnesses.' 
Still this is a conclusion which we must obtain by a course 
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of minute investigation, while it is obviously impossible that, 
the heathen writers could have any bias in favour of Chris- 
tianity. 

Before we come to the consideration of the plan and 
direct argument of Dr. Chalmers, we would take occasion to 
remark on a censure, which he has allowed himself to make 
on the ' assiduous' Lardncr. It is as follows. 

'The effects of this same principle are perfectly discernible in 
the writings of even our most judicious apologists. We offer no 
reflection against the assiduous Lardner, who, in his credibility of 
the Gospel history, presents us with a collection of testimonies 
which should make every Christian proud of his religion. In his 
evidence for the authenticity of the different pieces which make 
up the New Testament, he begins with the oldest of the fathers, 
some of whom were the intimate companions of the original wri- 
ters. According to our view of the matter, he should have dated 
the commencement of his argument from a higher point, and be- 

fun with the testimonies of these original writers to one another, 
n the second Epistle of Peter, there is a distinct reference made 
to the writings of Paul ; and in the Acts of the Apostles, there is 
a reference made to one of the four Gospels. Had Peter, instead 
of being an apostle, ranked only with the fathers of the church, 
and hail his epistle not been admitted into the canon of scripture, 
this testimony of his would have had a place in the catalogue, 
and been counted peculiarly valuable, both for its precision and its 
antiquity.' pp. 24, 25. 

But it may be asked, how could Lardner make use of the 
testimony of either of the books as evidence for the genuine- 
ness of another, until its own claims as a genuine writing 
were determined. Now this must be settled by two kinds of 
evidence, and the concurrence of both is necessary. First, 
by quotations by name or by the direct reference of those wri- 
ters in every subsequent age, who would certainly have 
known, and probably quoted it in their own investigations and 
inquiries ; and secondly, by those internal evidences men- 
tioned by Dr. Chalmers in Chap, second. The former of 
these is the only decisive proof. If this is wanting, all the 
latter evidences can only amount to a strong presumption 
that the writing in question is genuine, and afford a good 
conjecture with regard to the time in which it was written. 
The reason is, that it is not impossible, though it is admitted 
that it may be extremely difficult, to give to a fictitious writ- 
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ing all the apparent and remote allusions to events and pla 
ces and persons — that character of thought and style which 
constitute the elements of the internal evidence of genuine- 
ness. An approximation to this is seen in almost all ficti- 
tious writings j and if the proposition wanted proof, it might 
be found in the mistakes which have always been made 
and the controversies which have always arisen, when in- 
ternal evidence has been exclusively relied upon. But it is 
impossible to forge a continuous chain of quotations by name, 
and direct and implied references from the early times of 
Christianity to the present age ; — to imitate the peculiar style 
and character of each subsequent writer ; — to introduce the 
supposititious passages so artfully, that the continuity of the 
writing shall not be broken, and no discrepancy in any 
respect appear. Nobody will doubt, for instance, that the great- 
er part of the book of the New Testament now received, was 
extant, and adopted as the foundation and guide of faith, in the 
time of Origen ; for, as Dr. Mill observes, you may select from 
his works almost the whole text of the New Testament. But 
how do we know that the age assigned to Origen is not too 
early, or that the various quotations are not interpolations ? — 
because we find in the writings ascribed to this author both 
the external and internal proofs of genuineness above men- 
tioned. After thus having satisfied ourselves that any writ- 
ing of the New Testament, the Gospel of St. Matthew, for 
example, was received by Origen in A. D. 230, and is the same 
now as it was then, we have a point from which to proceed, 
and we may find the same proofs scattered along up the track 
of history until we arrive nearly to the period in which it 
purports to have been written, each of the writers bearing 
the same marks of genuineness. This is decisive — it is the 
best evidence — the only evidence that may not be gainsaid 
or resisted. 

This is the opinion of Dr. Chalmers himself, for, in a subse- 
quent chapter, — « Do we find,' says he, where he is enumer- 
ating the necessary marks of genuineness, 'those compositions, 
which profess a high antiquity, appealed to by those which 
profess a lower ?' p. 34. and, among the marks by which a 
forgery may be detected, he mentions, — < there may be the si- 
lence of every author for ages after the pretended date of the 
manuscript in question j' p. 35; and, on page 36, this is more 
explicitly stated. We cannot agree then with Dr. Chal- 
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mere, nor does tie agree with himself, in his censure of the 
< assiduous' Lardner. We think that he was judicious as 
well as < assiduous' in determining, as he does, with anxious 
care and most patient research, the genuineness of each wri- 
ter, and the age in which he lived, before he made use of his 
testimony. He was aware of the objection which the un- 
believer might make. * I ask you to prove the genu- 
ineness of the writings of Paul, and you bring me Peter, 
whose writings have no better claims to genuineness than 
those of his confederate Paul; — you would support one 
part of your argument by another, as baseless as the former.' 

We have given more space than we could well spare to this 
part of Dr. Chalmers' work, because, as may appear here- 
after, it involves one part of his work in great confusion, 
and also on account of the great importance of clearness and 
accuracy in settling the principles of historical testimony. An 
inconcltisiveness in the management of this part of the argu- 
ment for the Evidence of Christianity, afforded one triumph 
to Bolingbroke,* and has caused unnecessary doubts and diffi- 
culties to more conscientious inquirers. 

After having been constrained to animadvert on one of the 
positions of Dr. Chalmers, it is with real pleasure that we re- 
commend with unqualified praise the rest of the chapter, ' on 
the principles of Historical Evidence.' We subjoin to those 
passages already quoted, one more, in which is analyzed a feel- 
ing of distrust, which many, who have anxiously examined the 
Christian evidence, must have experienced. It affords too a 
fair specimen of the peculiar style of the treatise, — its almost 
colloquial vivacity, — its energy and freedom, and of the disre- 
gard of minute accuracy of expression, while the general 
scope and principal point are urged strongly upon the mind. 

♦It may be further observed, that every part of the Christian 
argument has been made to undergo a most severe scrutiny. The 
same degree of evidence, which, in questions of ordinary his- 
tory, commands the easy and universal acquiescence of every in- 
quirer, has, in the subject before us, been taken most thoioughly 
to pieces, and pursued, both by friends and enemies, into all its 

* Letter 5. on the Study of History. The objection here alluded to ap- 
peared to be so important to Dr. Less, as to engage him in a renewed and 
thorough examination of the question. As much of his ' Geschichte der 
Religion,' as relates to this subject, has been translated by Roger Kingdon. 
This work is preferred to Lardner's by Michaelis, on account of its coa- 
r*isenes"! nnil precision. 
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ramifications The effect of this is unquestionable. The genu- 
ineness and authenticity of the profane historian, are admitted 
upon much inferior evidence to what we can adduce for the differ- 
ent pieces, which make up the New Testament : And why ? Be- 
cause the evidence has been hitherto thought sufficient, and the 
genuineness and authenticity have never been questioned. Not 
so with the Gospel history. Though its evidence is precisely the 
same in kind, and vastly superior in degree to the evidence for the 
history of the profane writer, its evidence has been questioned, 
and the very circumstance of its being questioned has annexed a 
suspicion to it. At all points of the question, there has been a 
struggle and a controversy. Every ignorant objection, and ev- 
ery rash and petulant observation, has been taken up and com- 
mented upon by the defenders of Christianity. There has at last 
been so much said about it, that a general feeling of insecu rity is apt 
to accompany the whole investigation. There has been so much 
fighting, that Christianity now is looked upon as debatable ground. 
Other books, where the evidence is much inferior, but which have 
had the advantage of never being questioned, are received as of 
established authority. It is striking to observe the perfect con- 
fidence, with which an infidel will quote a passage from an ancient 
historian. He perhaps does not overrate the credit due to him. 
But present him with a tabellated and comparative view of all the 
evidences, that can be adduced for the gospel of Matthew, and any 
profane historian, which he chooses to fix upon, and let each dis- 
tinct evidence be discussed upon no other principle than the or- 
dinary and approved principles of criticism,— we assure him that 
the sacred history would far outweigh the profane in the number 
and value of its testimonies.' pp. 19, 20. 

But it is quite time to state the plan, which Dr. Chalmers 
has adopted, to prove the credibility of the Revelation of Chris- 
tianity. It is as follows. 

' The argument for the truth of the different facts recorded in 
the gospel history, resolves itself into four parts. In the first, it 
shall be our object to prove, that the different pieces which make 
up the New Testament, were written by the authors whose names 
they bear, and the age which is commonly assigned to them. In 
the second, we shall exhibit the internal marks of truth and hon- 
esty, which may be gathered from the compositions themselves. 
In the third, we shall press upon the reader the known situation 
and history of the authors, as satisfying proofs of the veracity 
with which they delivered themselves. And, in the fourth, we 
shall lay before them the additional and subsequent testimo- 
nies, by which the narrative of the original writers is supported. 5 
n. SO. * 
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Our readers will perceive, that the internal evidence for the 
truth of Christianity, derived from tae nature of its essential 
doctrines, and the character of the dispensation, which in 
most treatises precedes the direct historical argument, is 
entirely omitted. This does not arise, as it may be thought, 
from inadvertency, or from a desire of brevity, but it is the 
result of a settled plan which pervades the whole work. It 
is announced in the first page ; and, towards the conclusion of 
the book, one of the longest chapters is devoted to it. This 
disparagement of what has commonly been considered an im- 
portant part of the Christian Evidences, is found now, we be- 
lieve, for the first time, in a hook professing to maintain 
them. « It was not an enemy that reproached me, — then I 
could have borne it.' As we consider this a very important 
errour of Dr. Chalmers, and, as there has been, on the other 
hand, much confused and inaccurate reasoning in favour of 
the internal evidence, — particularly in the book of Soame Jen- 
yns, in which it is most fully considered, — we shall first at- 
tempt to state, as briefly as possible, the nature and precise 
effect of the argument, and then remark on the very extra- 
ordinary reasoning, by which Dr. Chalmers attempts to 
destroy it. 

The principle, upon which the internal argument proceeds, 
is, that a religion, purporting to come from God, must be 
conformable to the dictates and necessary principles of nat- 
ural religion, and not contravene the fundamental prin- 
ciples of human knowledge ; — that though it may perfect the 
light which the most cultivated reason furnishes, it cannot con- 
tradict it ; though it may disclose new facts with regard to 
our condition and prospects, yet its dispensations should he 
adapted to our present state and future destination. Now, 
to apply these marks of a divine revelation to Christianity 
in a very few instances; — Natural religion points to one First 
Cause, infinite in wisdom, power and goodness ; — Christian- 
ity confirms and carries forward, and perfects all these ideas. 
The worship enjoined on man must be suited to the object of 
adoration, and to the condition of the worshipper, — Christian- 
ity directs that God shall be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth. Man needs to learn the real objects of pursuit, — Chris- 
tianity points to ever-enduring possessions. The faculties 
of man have for their object a social condition, — Christiani- 
ty multiplies and ennobles all the principles of universal be- 
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nevolence, and proscribes all the dark and malignant pas- 
sions. The sanctions of laws which come from God must be 
tremendous, — Christianity reveals a future life, — a state of 
retribution. But it cannot be necessary to pursue this paral- 
lel. No one will say, that a religion, which contains all the 
wise and good precepts, that ever were delivered in any age — 
which supplies those doctrines that in every other religion 
are wanting — which is perfectly free from the imperfections 
and superstitions with which every other religion is debased,—- 
and all this in one plain, regular, perfect system,-— applica- 
ble to all ages of the world, and to all conditions in which 
man can be placed, — no one will say, that such a religion 
does not bear the marks of a divine origin. We admit it does 
not amount to an absolute proof, — as is too strongly stated by 
Jenyns, — that it came from God ; for the testimony of mira- 
cles alone amounts to this ', but certainly it is a very strong 
presumptive evidence. 

The converse of the proposition we have mentioned is 
equally true. Suppose a religion be proposed to the accept- 
ance of men, which disrobes the Deity of his fairest attributes, 
which enjoins as duties every thing repugnant to our natural 
notions of God — debasing to the nature and destructive of the 
happiness of man ; — that, the doctrines which it teaches are 
not only not discoverable by the light of nature, but when 
made known, are abhorrent to the conclusions of unprejudiced 
reason, — we ask, if any historical evidence can be so strong to 
prove the truth of such a doctrine, as its being contradictory 
in itself, and wicked in its tendency, is to prove that it must 
necessarily be false. 

"We proceed, as was proposed, to examine the position of 
Dr. Chalmers, and the method of reasoning by which he 
attempts to support it. We shall quote his words, and 
on this point, it must be allowed, he is sufficiently definite. 
The first sentences of the book before us, are as fol- 
low. 

' Were a verbal communication to come to us from a person at 
a distance, there are two ways in which we might try to satisfy 
ourselves, that this was a. true communication, and that there was 
no imposition in the affair. We might either sit in examination 
upon the substance of the message; and then, from what we knew 
of the person, from whom it professed to come, judge whether it 
was probable that such a message would be sent by him; «r we 
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may sit in examination upon the credibility of the messengers.' 
p. 9. 

' The first forms a great part of that argument for the truth of 
the Christian religion, which comes under the head of its internal 
evidences. The substance of the message is neither more nor less, 
than that particular scheme of the divine economy which is re- 
vealed to us in the New Testament ; and the point of inquiry is, 
whether this scheme be consistent with that knowledge of God 
and his attributes which we are previously in possession of? 

' It appears to many, that no effectual argument can be found- 
ed upon this consideration, because they do not count themselves 
enough acquainted with the designs er character of the being from 
whom the message professes to have come. Were the author of 
the message some distant and unknown individual of our own 
species, we would scarcely be entitled to found an argument up- 
on any comparison of ours, betwixt the import of the message and 
the character of the individual, even though we had our general 
experience of human nature to help us in the speculation. JVW, 
of the invisible God, we have no experience whatsoever.'' pp. 1 1, 12. 

Again, after speaking of the internal marks of truth and 
honesty in the writers of the New Testament, it is added — 

' We cannot say so much, however, for the other species of in- 
ternal evidence, that which is founded upon the reasonableness of 
the doctrines, or the agreement which is conceived to subsist be- 
tween the nature of the Christian religion and the character of 
the Supreme Being. We have experience of man, but we have 
no experience of God? p. 124. 

This, we must say, is the mostextraordinary language weev- 
er knew to proceed from a Christian advocate. We cannot pass 
it by for the reasons we have mentioned. We must remark 
upon it at some length ; at the same time we experience the 
uncomfortable feeling, that we are stating with some for- 
mality, what every body knows — attempting to establish 
propositions, which we have admitted from childhood — and 
labouring to prove circumstantially, what may appear to be al- 
most self-evident. It appears from these extracts, that it is 
not the conclusiveness of the argument from the internal ev- 
idence, provided it could be substantiated, which Dr. Chal- 
mers calls in question ; — this he admits — it is simply the in- 
sufficiency of the data. If it can be proved therefore, that 
we have any sufficient foundation on which to establish a 
conclusion with regard to the attributes and moral govern 
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ment of God, the objection of Dr. Chalmers is, on bis own 
principles, entirely unsupported. We begin by denying 
the proposition, in the plain acceptation of the words which 
compose it, altogether. It is not true, • that of the invisible 
God we have no experience whatsoever.' We have experience 
of his existence and attributes in every thing — in all that lives, 
moves, or has a being. We have experience of the exist- 
ence and character of the Deity in the humblest, the mi- 
nutest thing that exists — in the formless mote of earth — the 
smallest fibre of vegetation — in every breath of air — in every 
sun-beam. We have experience of the being and character 
of the Deity in the earth, sea and skies — in the vicissitude.-, of 
day and night — in the circling of the seasons, — they are writ- 
ten on the r ope of heaven. We are guided to this conclu- 
sion by all the prophets and holy men of old, and .finally, by 
the Saviour of the world. Yet, says Dr. Chalmers, * of 
the invisible God we have no experience whatsoever.' 

But in charity to our author we are Willing to admit that he 
did not mean to say, what he h.s more than once deliberately 
asserted. We are besides induced to make this inference to re- 
concile him with himself — for in the first of his Astronomical 
Discourses, which is founded on thesublime text,. — « when I con- 
sider the heavens the work of thy fingers — the moon and the 
stars which thou hast made,' — there is the following very just 
remark. ' It is truly a most Christian exercise, to extract a 
sentiment of piety from the. works and appearances of na- 
ture.' He could not therefore mean that we are totally un- 
acquainted with the attributes of God ; — but that of his moral 
government we had no experience whatever. But this is 
equally unfounded with the former assertion. His moral 
government* is proved by the experience of every moment of 
life; it is exemplified in the circumstances of every individu- 
al, and in the condition of society. Pleasure and pain, for the 
most part certainly, are the consequences of our actions, and 
the Being, who made us, has endued us with the power of 
foreseeing these consequences. An author of nature being 
supposed, (which, as we shall hereafter attempt to show the 
reasoning of Dr. Chalmers tends directly to deny,) it is mat- 
ter of experience, that we are under his government. An- 
nexing pain to some actions, and pleasure to others, and giv- 
ing notice of this arrangement before hand — is strictly gov- 

* Se'j Cutler's Analogy, chap. 2 and 3. 
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ernment. But further, this government of God is moral, that 
is, he rewards or punishes men according to their individual 
merits or demerits. We admit that this government, under 
which we cannot but know ourselves to live, is not, consid- 
ered by itself, the perfection of moral government. Still 
there are sufficient grounds to believe that there exist, in the 
present state of things, the beginnings of a moral government. 
We cannot think it necessary to illustrate this at large. We 
only observe, that more happiness is the result of good than 
of bad actions in the present world, — that success commonly 
attends care and steadiness in our enterprises — vicious ac- 
tions are punished as mischievous to society, and that this 
should be so, is necessary to its existence, — that fear of de- 
tection, and apprehension of punishment attend the most 
successful villainy— and this is an instance, that vice, as such, 
is punished. On the other hand, security, peace, and a mind 
accessible to all the innocent enjoyments of life and elevated 
above common cares, are the natural accompaniments of 
well-doing, and there is a joy of heart which attends the real 
exercise of justice, gratitude and benevolence. We know 
that there are exceptions to these observations, but we are 
willing to leave the question to any reflecting mind — whether 
God has not, by the great number of these indications, de- 
clared, that < virtue is his law.' We hope that we may be 
allowed to conclude from reasonings of this kind, that the po- 
sition of Dr. Chalmers, taken in this indulgent latitude, is 
altogether incorrect — that it is not true in fact, that of the in- 
visible God we have no experience whatever. 

But, lastly, Dr. Chalmers must mean, if his words are not 
incorrect, and they have any meaning, that we cannot 
comprehend the counsels of the infinite God, with regard to 
his creatures on earth. No advocate for the internal evi- 
dences ever presumed to do this, — and the proposition is nu- 
gatory — it is just this — finite creatures cannot comprehend 
infinity. It is only asserted that to a certain extent, we can 
comprehend the attributes of the Infinite God, and observe 
the traces of his moral government. If, in addition, he has 
given an express revelation of his will, it is to be presumed 
beforehand, that it would bear some analogy to the intimation 
of the same will in the works of nature, and in the govern- 
ment of his rational offspring, — consequently, if it were found 
to bear this analogy, it would raise a strong presumption of 
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its divine origin. And on the other hand, if it contradicted 
the necessary principles of Natural Religion, and the funda- 
mental principles of the human mind — this would be a suffi- 
cient reason for its rejection, as there could be no testimony 
strong enough to prove that to be true which is contradictory 
to itself. We are thus driven to the necessity of pronouncing 
this favourite principle of Dr. Chalmers incorrect, taken in 
any intelligible signification. His argument must fall with 
the position, and the internal evidences for Christianity be 
restored to their former very important place in the system 
of evidences for divine Revelation. 

Before we leave this subject, we cannot but advert to the 
reasoning connected with the strange principle above con- 
sidered. Chapter eighth, which is singularly enough enti- 
tled * on the Internal Evidences and the objections of Infi- 
dels,' is devoted to a recommendation of Inductive Reasoning, 
in opposition to the hypothetical, or syllogistic mode. Al| 
this might have been of some value and appositeness twelve 
centuries ago, and applied with still greater force to the syl- 
logistic disputants from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, but 
must be quite unessential at the present day, when the sol- 
emn trifling of the Dialectics is no longer in vogue — and the 
inductive reasoning is alone followed by all who have any 
claims to the name of philosophers. Certainly, we, on this 
side of the Atlantic, have not this lesson to learn, and 
*we are not a little surprised, that it should have been repeat- 
ed to weariness — by a countryman of Reid and Stewart and 
Brown. 'Hsec ego non reprehendo, sed ante ocitlos posita 
esse, dico.' But supposing we must be taught the alphabet 
of reasoning — that hypothesis is not the proper instru- 
ment of investigation, it might be well, we think, to 
illustrate its inadequacy by exa.r pies, in which it had been 
misapplied. It has no peculiar relation to the subject of in- 
ternal evidence, which Dr. Chalmers so repeatedly com- 
plains, it had been brought to support. The truth is, the 
internal argument is not supported by hypothetical reasoning, 
any further than we have already stated, as Dr. Chalmers 
asserts again and again — but by a careful inductive process, 
which is the kind of reasoning which he so earnestly enjoins. 
And to him who so well knows the principles of true philoso- 
phizing, we need not say — that as the degree of assur- 
ance of the justness of a conclusion, by the inductive process, 
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is increased in proportion to the number of particulars, which 
form the data of the argument ; — that our assurance approach- 
es to certainty, since the data for the inductive argument in 
support of the internal evidence comprise every thing with 
which we are acquainted in creation. 

In the last place, this favourite position does not only appear 
to be unsound — the reasoning which he brings to its support 
irrelative ; — but it is, we think, a principle of the most dan- 
gerous tendency to the evidences of Christianity. It leads 
to direct atheism. It tends to destroy the attributes of the 
Deity, which the consideration of his works obliges us to 
ascribe to him ; — and is in fine, precisely the same argument 
by which Hume attained to the fearful conclusions of his dis- 
astrous system — that there is no God, or if there be, it is im- 
possible that we should know it. What renders the rejection 
of the internal evidences by Dr. Chalmers still more objec- 
tionable is, that the conclusions derived from this source are 
a necessary prerequisite to the historical argument for Chris- 
tianity, or in other words, to the credibility of miracles. 
* The case of miracles/ as Mr. Hume states it, and as Paley* 
admits, « is a contest of improbabilities, — that is to say, — a 
question, whether it be more improbable that the miracle 
should be true, or the testimony false.' Now the probabili- 
ty that miracles should be wrought is in exact proportion to 
the probability that God would make a revelation to man ; 
for there is no other conceivable way that a revelation should 
be made. And the probability that God would make a rev- 
elation to man, must be gathered from a consideration of our 
condition and necessities, taken in connexion with the attri- 
butes of a moral governour of the universe ; and the nature 
of the revelation, which claims to be divine; — that is from 
the Internal Evidences — those evidences which Dr. Chalmers 
unnecessarily depreciates. According to his system, a good or 
bad religion — one of impiety or of sanctity — of a Demon or a 
God, is equally capable of proof. It was the studious neglect 
of these same considerations which gave all its spaciousness 
to the argument of Hume. But neither the Christian nor the 
Infidel, is supported by truth or fact ; — it may give to the one 
a poor and temporary triumph — it must ever embarrass the 
conscientious inquirer. In the words of the son of Siracli 
1 God has made nothing imperfect.' He has given us in- 

* T*reT>aratoH' Considerations to tlie Evidences of Christianity. 
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timations of his moral government, and he has confirm- 
ed and sanctioned them by a Messenger from above. Na- 
ture is not mute ; — she speaks to us in the wind, and in the 
earthquake, and in the fire, and not less impressively in the 
still small voice of her more tranquil creation, which contin- 
ually breathes forth to the devout and contemplative mind, 
a language in delightful accordance with the express voice 
from heaven. 

But besides this great deficiency in the plan of Dr. Chalmers' 
system, we have to observe, that there is no little confusion 
in che arrangement of that part of the Christian Evidences, 
on which he chooses mainly to rely. If the remarks we have 
made on the direct and subsidiary proof of the authenticity 
of writings, when we endeavoured to ward off the reflection 
on the work of Lardner, be correct ; it will follow, that the 
first and fourth division of our author above quoted together 
comprise but one argument ; — one is the proposition, and the 
other the proof — one division of the subject is merged in the 
other. The proposition of the first part is, 'that the differ- 
ent pieces of the New Testament, were written by the authors 
whose names they bear, and at the time commonly assigned to 
them. Now the direct evidence of this is, as we have before 
observed, the testimony of subsequent writers, which con- 
stitutes the substance of Dr. Chalmers' fourth division. The 
mistake has obliged him to repeat in part 4th, chap. 5th, 
what had already been sufficiently stated in part 1st, chap. 2d ; 
as for instance, the evidence of the apostolic fathers, as cited in 
chap. 2d, p. 54, is thrice repeated in chap. 5th, on pp. 73, 92, 98. 
Again, — the « unwritten testimony' of proselytism, which con- 
cludes the 1st part, p. 43, is again insisted on in the 4th part, 
p. 72, and again repeated on p. 75. This confusion appears to 
have arisen partly from the loose and ex-tempore way of arguing, 
which too much characterizes the reasonings of Dr. Chal- 
mers, and partly from neglecting the distinction between the 
questions of genuineness and authenticity. The proposition, 
at the head of the first division, embraces the genuineness of 
the writings of the New Testament, — that is — that they were 
written by those whose names they bear, and at the time com- 
monly assigned to them, but the internal marks, p. 32 — 34, 
apply only indirectly to this question — but are legitimate 
proofs of the authenticity. And again, of the three kinds of 
references mentioned on p. 38, brought to prove the genuine- 
ness of the Christian records, only one applies to the subject, 
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— the others to the question of authenticity. We know that 
it is not necessary, to the credibility of Christianity, to prove 
the genuineness of the books of the New Testament ; still,, if 
it can be proved, as it may distinctly be done, that the au- 
thors were the disciples of our Saviour — the strength of the 
evidence is greatly augmented, by the known circumstances 
of the writers. The Evidences for Christianity radiate 
from numerous sources, and it is always necessary to their 
full effect, that each should be kept distinct unto the point of 
convergence. 

We have remarked upon the deficiency of the plan, and 
confusion in the arrangement of the evidences, in the system 
of Dr. Chalmers. We proceed to point out some erroneous 
statement with regard to the authorities he quotes, and his 
neglect of undoubted evidence, which should have been 
cited. 

There is throughout the whole of the historical evidence, 
which we are considering, a hardy confidence of asser- 
tion, which, however it may give a striking turn to a sen- 
tence, and an imposing air to the argument, will not aid the 
conclusions of the deliberate and conscientious inquirer. On 
the contrary, it will be apt to throw a shade of distrust on 
the mind, particularly if any mistake be committed in the 
statement of facts, which form the basis of the argument. 
Now this mistake has been committed by Dr. Chalmers in 
more than one instance. He cites, for example, the first 
epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, as of un- 
doubted authority. We fully believe the genuineness of this 
epistle — and we refer any who may doubt it, to the epistle it- 
self, in the Patres Apostolici of Cotelerius,* and to the testi- 
monies of the ancients, and the examinations of the moderns, 
which are there prefixed. But it ought to have been known 
to Dr. Chalmer?, and if known j to have been stated, — that the 
genuineness of this epistle has been doubted or denied by crit- 
ics of no less celebrity than Michaelisf and SemlerJ. The 
same remark applies with much greater force to Ignatius and 
Polycarp, the only other apostolical authors mentioned in this 
division of the work. In chap. 5th, p. 73, it is said, that 
« Barnabas was cotemporary with the apostles ;' and page 98. 

* Edition of Le Clerc, 1724. 

| Introduction to New Testament, chap. ii. p. 34. 

i His. Ecc. Sel. Cap, chap. 6th, and Oomm- Hist. % SO 
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that the epistle ascribed to Barnabas ' is at all events the pro- 
duction of a man who lived in the time of the apostles.' We 
believe all the most learned modern critics* agree in the 
opinion that the epistle which we now have under the name 
of Barnabas, is not the writing of that Barnabas who was the 
companion of the apostle Paul ; — and some of the reasons 
are — the mystical mode of interpretation which it contains, 
— the absurd fables which the author believed of the Hyaena, 
&c. — and his assertion that the world would be destroyed in its 
six thousandth year. With regard to the apostolic fa- 
thers in general, we believe the opinion of Marshf to be the 
prevalent one at the present day. ' Not only the adversa- 
ries, but also the friends of Christianity have suspected the 
authenticity of the apostolic fathers ;' and afterwards, — « this 
at least is certain, that passages are found in these writings, 
whit h, from the nature of the subjects, could not have ex- 
isted in the first century, and if they prove not the whole to 

* As Dr. Semler contents himself in all his works which we have seen, 
with a depreciating epithet, as • interpolate' or 'Jictte,' when speaking of these 
epistles, without giving the reasons of his opinions, it may be gratifying to 
some of our readers to be made acquainted with them. We subjoin there- 
fore the following abstract from a lecture of Dr. Semler, preserved by 
a distinguished pupil of his, now residing in this country, and com- 
municated in answer to some inquiries on this subject. ' The work 
ascribed to Barnabas, as containing his travels with Paul, and the story of 
his having founded a Church at Milan, and many erroneous applications 
of scripture places, and fabulous accounts, could not have been com- 
posed by a man, who lived so near the time of the apostles as is suppos- 
ed. On this account, Eusebius rejected it, (Hist sec lib. 3, ch. 25, and 
lib. 6, ch. 13, 14) so did Jerome, (Cat. Scrip. Ecc. Christ.) The larger 
epistles of Ignatius are unworthy of a disciple of St. John, and for this 
reason have found but few advocates. The smaller ones, though: in some 
places they breathe the spirit of the gospel, are not free from absurdities 
totally inconsistent with the apostolic character, v g. tiie three mysteries 
of clamour which are to be accomplished in divine silence. Ep. adEph. ch. 
19. In the same epistle, he exhorts his readers to look upon the bishop 
as upon the Lord himself, and to show the same obedience to him as Christ 
did to his father. The vindication of this epistle by Bishop Pearson has 
been skilfully refuted by John Dalleius in his work, de Scriptis qux sub 
Dionysii; Arcop. et Ignatii Autioch ; nominibus circumferuntur. But 
though I am persuaded that these writings do not belong to the persons whose 
names they bear ; still, I believe that they were composed at a very early 
period, and on this account, we may derive from them some useful infor- 
mation concerning the prevailing opinion of those early times with respect 
to the authenticity of the books, which are quoted by the authors of them 
»s canonical.' 

■j- Note to Mich. Int. chap. 2, sec. 6> 
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be spurious, they prove at least, that these writings have 
been so interpolated, as to make it difficult to distinguish 
what is genuine from what is false.' We observe, that from this 
general remark, the first epistle of Clement of Rome is to be 
excepted. 

We proceed to the next objection above alluded to — a neg- 
lect of those writers who ought to have been particularly no- 
ticed. Passing by Papias, A. D. 116, who, on account of his 
proximity to the apostles, and the fulness and unquestioned 
character of his testimony, is a more important witness than 
any of the apostolic fathers, we observe a strange neglect of 
the evidence furnished by those sects called Heretics. These, 
however remarkable it may seem, are not once mentioned or 
alluded to by Dr. Chalmers in the whole course of his book. 
And yet, whether we consider the circumstances of the 
witnesses, the time in which they lived, the nature and 
quantity of their testimony, they bring no inconsiderable sup- 
port to the direct historical argument for Christianity. The 
manner in which their testimony has come down to us, is un- 
exceptionable ; for we collect their acknowledgment of the ex- 
istence of the New Testament in the same form as that in 
which it now appears, from their arguments with their op- 
ponents ; — it is, therefore, perfectly undesigned. They, by 
their denial of the authority of some of the canonical books, 
impliedly admit the rest — and by this very denial of their au- 
thority, admit their existence at that time. We need only 
quote by way of illustration, the names of Basilides, Carpoc- 
rates and Ccrinthus, who all lived within a rentury after the 
ascension of Jesus Christ, and who admitted a part, certainly, 
and nearly the whole, probably, of the present books of the 
New Testament. 

An omission by Dr. Chalmers of less importance, perhaps, 
but yet of importance, is that of the Heathen history cotem- 
poraneous with the early publication of Christianity ; — and 
this is the less excusable, as it is strictly embraced under tike 
fourth division of his historical argument, and is the testi- 
mony which unbelievers principally covet. There are many 
facts thus furnished, either by persons indifferent or hostile 
to Christianity, which the conscientious inquirer must dis- 
pose of, before he can be authorized to reject Christianity. 
We refer to the important letter of Pliny the younger to Tra- 
jan, and the emperor's rescript — the incidental testimony of 

Vol. VII. No. s. 50 
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Tacitus, and his cotemporary, Suetonius — .the probable allusions 
of Juvenal and Martial, and the rescript of Adrian to Minucius 
Fundanus. 

There is another mass of evidence of a similar character, 
but from a different source, which might have been 
adduced with effect in this part of the argument ; — we allude 
to that which may be gathered from the writings of the 
early adversaries of Christianity, Celsus, Porphyry, Hiero- 
cles and Julian. The testimony of the earliest and most dis- 
tinguished of them, Celsus, is indeed mentioned by Dr. Chal- 
mers, but incidentally, and by way of illustration, but its im- 
portance demands a distinct consideration. Though his 
works, by an ill-judged zeal, were destroyed, yet what is pre- 
served by Origen in his answer, is a very valuable subsidia- 
ry testimony to the direct evidence of the Christian fathers. 
It must suffice here to observe, that beside the proof he gives of 
the expectations which the Jews entertained of their Messiah— > 
of the worship of the early Christians — the persecutions they 
endured — the early propagation of their religion ;— he bears 
testimony to the life, preaching, works, and death of our Sa- 
viour, and to all the facts mentioned by the Evangelists. 
And, which is of peculiar importance to the argument we are 
considering, he received the gospels which we now have, 
as the record which the first disciples of the new religion 
made; and docs not, on any occasion, suggest a doubt of their 
genuineness and authenticity, though as an adversary, he 
attempts to cast upon them ridicule and contempt. 

Before leaving the question of the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of the books of the New Testament, we must advert to 
one more consideration, which is altogether neglected by Dr. 
Chalmers, but which is nevertheless indispensable to the com- 
pleteness of the argument. We allude to the uncorrupted 
preservation of the sacred records. This has not often been 
called in question, and the objection, when made, has not 
been supported by any very plausible allegations. But as a 
vague feeling of insecurity exists sometimes in the minds, of 
conscientious men, arising from what they consider, the ne- 
cessary circumstances of the case ; and as most of our 
popular treatises on the Evidences of Christianity, do not 
contain any distinct examination of the objection, we sub- 
join a few remarks, on the integrity of the sacred records. 
Wo shall first mention the principal objections which have 
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been made. Faustus, the most learned of the Manichseans, 
has refuted himself by quoting as genuine some passages of 
the New Testament, which have no other proofs of their gen- 
uineness than those which he rejects, and by adducing 
charges of absurdity in the gospel revelation, plainly false, 
and which, if true, would have no force in a question of his- 
torical evidence merely. Collins attempts to adduce his- 
torical proof in support of the same objection. Accord- 
ing to his statement,* the Emperor Anastasius in the sixth 
century, considering that the books of the New Testament were 
the work of illiterate men, caused then to be altered and im- 
proved. But as it has been observed, the charge rests on 
the assertion of Victor, who lived in Tunis, when the alteration 
is said to have been made at Constantinople — that he is not 
only altogether unsupported in his assertion, but that he is 
opposed by the concurrent voice of every other author, 
—and that he names no immediate witness, on whose 
authority he relates the story. Besides, supposing that 
Anastasius had caused the alleged alteration to be made, 
it could not have extended to all the manuscripts of the 
Eastern Church, but only to those of Constantinople. 
And if it had been made in all the (Men al Manuscripts, it 
could not have extended to the manuscripts of the Wes- 
tern Church, in which Anastasius had no authority. If the 
alteration therefore had been attempted it could not have been 
universal ; and since all the Oriental and all the Western 
manuscripts perfectly coincide with each other, it is plainly 
evident no such alteration has been made The only other 
fact adduced by Collins, which is entitled to any notice, is 
founded on the various readings of the manuscripts. Now, 
not to mention the great unfairness, or ignorance of the prin- 
ciple of criticism involved in the assertion, that various read- 
ings are corruptions of the text, we proceed to observe, that 
the strongest, and indeed, a perfectly decisive proof of the 
essential integrity of the Christian writings, is to be derived 
from this very source. The thirty -thousand various read- 
ings, which were found in the manuscripts collated by Dr. 
Mill alone, may appear a startling number at first, but on 
examination, are found to consist almost entirely of palpable 
errours of transcription, trifling grammatical errours, or 

* Discourse on Free Thinking, 69 — 73. 
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mere verbal differences. In the very few instances where the 
sense of the passage is changed, the subject matter is collat- 
eral and unimportant ; — or, if it be of consequence, the true 
flieaningcan be discovered from the other manuscripts, or from 
versions, or from quotations in the fathers. There have been 
nearly five hundred manuscripts of the whole, or of part of 
the New Testament collated, sorte vt which are more than 
twelve hundred years old, and have been gathered from Asia, 
Airica and Europe ; there are numerous versions in different 
languages, and among them all no irreconcilable discrepancy, 
in any important particular, can be discovered. 

Mr. Chubb* is more definite in his charges, and conse- 
quently more unfortunate. His very confident assertion is, 
that it is abundantly evident that the Bible has been corrupt- 
ed in the dark ages of popery, by the clergy in whose hands 
it exclusively existed. That is, — the popes and their de- 
pendents, at a time, when many of them could not write or 
read their own names, brought together and collated all 
the manuscripts of all the versions of the New Testament, 
and all the works of the ecclesiastical fathers, which, from 
the nature of the case, could not have been done, and all this 
for the express purpose of making the Bible an authority, up- 
on which, to rest their erroneous tenets; — and afterhaving done 
this, with inconceivable stupidity, they left unaltered all those 
passages, which are evidently at war with those principles 
and practices, which form the basis of the Romish Church, 
as for example, monastic vows, mass, celibacy, purgatory and 
indulgences. 

But all direct allegations against the integrity of the New 
Testament, are desperately weak. There is however an un- 
defined suspicion or apprehension sometimes floating in the 
minds of those, who have not investigated the subject, that 
those writings. — which were issued in a remote age, in an ob- 
scure corner of the world, not only without, but in opposi- 
tion to public authority. — writings, the autographs of which are 
lost, which, for nearly fourteen hundred years, could have been 
perpetuated, and multiplied only by the labours of ignorant or 
prejudiced transcribers,— must have suffered from the injuries 
of time, or the bad passions of men ; — and that under these 
circumstances, we can have no confidence that the present text 

* Posthumous Works, vol. i. p. 65, 65, et seq 
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of the New Testament has not been materially changed by 
erasures or interpolations. However specious this objection 
may appear, it is in reality without foundation. One suffi- 
cient answer was suggested, when we mentioned the agree- 
ment of the manuscripts. We can only hint at some other 
sources of proof. And, in the first place, passing by without 
remark, the agreement which has subsisted in every age of the 
church, with regard to the principal facts and doctrines of 
Christianity, amidst the great confusion and disparity of 
opinion with regard to them ; — it may be observed, there is 
a wonderful agreement between all the old versions and the ex- 
tracts which are found in the Christian fathers. And it should 
be remembered that nearly every verse in the New Testament 
has been quoted by these fathers, and agrees with the present 
text. We add to these considerations, one more ; — that from 
the early condition of Christianity, an universal corruption 
was impossible. In the first century the Christian religion 
was spread in every part of the known world ; religious com- 
munities existed in Jerusalem. Rome, Alexandria and Anti- 
och, and in other considerable cities, which, in consequence 
of the persecution which existed, had little intercourse; — 
there existed fierce contentions between the Heretics and Or- 
thodox, who kept strict watch over each other ; — there were 
very numerous copies of the scripture, which were held in the 
greatest reverence ; — and finally, there were numerous trans- 
lations of them into the Syriac and Latin languages. Now 
will any say under these circumstances, that it was possible 
to falsify all the copies of the original writings without the 
opposition of any community or individual ? — and we have 
before observed there is not a vestige of any such corruption 
in all history which is of any authority. In fine, it is stating 
feebly the integrity of the Christian records, to say that we 
have the same evidences of their uncorrupted preservation as 
of any other ancient writing, as the works of Cicero or 
Juvenal, for instance, which are universally received. We 
have incomparably greater proofs of the general purity of 
the sacred text — and it may safely be said to have been 
established beyond a doubt. 

We have felt ourselves obliged thus to notice some of the 
errours and deficiencies in this part of the work before us. 
But we would not be thought to be insensible to the great 
merit, which, with the exceptions above mentioned, it cer- 
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tainly possesses. Some branches of the argument deserve 
distinguished praise. We know not, for example, where the 
unwritten evidence of proselytism is stated and illustrated 
with such force, vivacity and effect, as in the following ab- 
stract. 

' The testimony of the teachers, whether we take into consider- 
ation the subject of that testimony, or the circumstances under 
which it was delivered, is of itself a stronger argument for the 
truth of the Gospel history, than can be alleged for tne truth of 
any other history, which has been transmitted down to us from 
ancient times. The concurrence of the taught tarries along with 
it a host of additional testimonies, which gives an evidence to the 
evangelical story, that is altogether unexampled On a point of 
ordinary history, the testimony of Tacitus is held decisive, be- 
cause it is not contradicted. The history of the New Testament 
is not only not contradicted, but confirmed by the strongest pos- 
sible expressions which men can give of their acquiescence in its 
truth ; by thousands who were either agents or eye-witnesses of 
the transactions recorded, who could not be deceived, who had no 
interest, and no glory to gain by supporting a falsehood, and 
who, by their sufferings in the cause of what they professed to be 
their belief, gave the highest evidence that human nature can give 
of sincerity.' pp. 71, 71. 

'The history of the Gospel, however, stands distinguished from 
all other history, by the unintenupted nature of its testimony, 
which carries down its evidence, without a chasm, from its earli- 
est promulgation to the present day. We do not speak of the su- 
perior weight and splendour of its evidences, at the first publi- 
cation of that history, as being supported, not merely by the tes- 
timony of one, but by the concurrence of several independent 
witnesses. We do not speak of i's subsequent writers, who fol- 
low one another in a far closer and more crowded train, than there 
is any other example of in the history or literature of the world. 
We speak of the strong though unwritten testimony of its nu- 
merous proselytes, who, in the very fact of their proselytism, give 
the strongest possible confirmation to the Gospel, and fill up 
every chasm in the recorded evidence of past times.' p. 75. 

' Every convert to the Christian faith in those days, gives one 
additional testimony to the truth of the Gospel history. Is he a 
Gentile ? The sincerity of his testimony is approved by the per- 
secutions, the sufferings, the danger, and often the certainty of 
martyrdom, which the profession of Christianity incurred. Is he 
a Jew ? The sincerity of his testimony is approved by all these 
evidences, and in addition to them bv this well known fact, that 
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the faith and doctrine of Christianity were in the highest degree 
repugnant to the wishes and prejudices of that people. It ought 
never to be forgotten, that in as far as Jews are concerned, Chris- 
tianity does not owe a single proselyte to its doctrines, but to the 
power and credit of its evidences, and that Judea was the chief 
theatre on which these evidences were exhibited. It cannot be 
too often repeated, that these evidences rest not upon arguments, 
but upon facts ; and that the time, and the place, and the circum- 
stance, rendered these facts accessible to the inquiries of all who 
chose to be at the trouble of this examination. And there can 
be no doubt that this trouble was taken, whether we reflect on the 
nature of the Christian faith, as being so offensive to the pride 
and bigotry of the Jewish people, or whether we reflect on the con- 
sequences of embracing it, which were derision, and hatred, and 
banishment, and death. We may be sure, that a step which in- 
volved in it such painful sacrifices, would not be entered into 
upon light and insufficient grounds. In the sacrifices they made, 
the Jewish converts gave every evidence of having delivered an 
honest testimony in favour of the Christian miracles ; and when 
we reflect, that many of them must have been eye-witnesses, and 
all of them had it in their power to verify these miracles, by con- 
versation and correspondence with bye-standers, there can be no 
doubt, that it was not merely an honest, but a competent testi- 
mony. There is no fact better established, than that many thou- 
sands among the Jews believed in Jesus and his apostles ; and we 
have therefore to allege their conversion, as a strong additional 
confirmation to the written testimony of the original historians.' 
pp. 75, 76. 

Immediately succeeding this is a perfectly decisive answer 
to the objection, which is sometimes made, founded on the 
general infidelity of the Jews and Heathens, which we ear- 
nestly recommend to any, who may not have been able, of 
themselves, to resolve this seeming difficulty. The historical 
evidences for the truth of Christianity, are concluded by a 
consideration of the epistles of the New Testament, viewed 
as they ought to be, as distinct and additional evidence. The 
whole is too long to be extracted, and we cannot select any 
part which will fully exhibit the originality, power and di- 
rectness of the argument of Dr. Chalmers — and we must 
content ourselves with observing that this part of the sub- 
ject is thus brought to a full and triumphant conclusion. 

The third chapter is devoted to the consideration of the in- 
ternal marks of truth and honesty, to be found in the New 
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Testament. Our narrowing limits will not admit any quo- 
tations, and we ran only observe, that no part of the argu- 
ment of Dr. Chalmers, has more point and energy than this. 
The circumstances adverted to are, 1. the minute accuracy 
which runs through all tlie allusion in the New 1 estament to 
the existing manners and events of those times. 2. The cir- 
cumstantial details of every event — including names, places, 
and effects, which * impart a familiar aif of life and reality 
to the narrative ;' — and must have afforded to the vigilant 
inquirer of that day, as it does to us, ample materials for 
cross examination, which imposters would have avoided by 
general statements. 3. The manner in which the evange- 
lists narrate their story — the simplicity and unembarrassed 
confidence of their narration — their apparent unconscious- 
ness of the extraordinary nature of the events they record — 
the total absence of all art or management of every kind. 
To these admirable remarks of Dr. Chalmers, we could wish, 
he had added in the same spirited and powerful manner, the 
following not less remarkable and convincing proofs of au- 
thenticity. 

There is a perfect coincidence between the alleged char- 
acter of the authors, and the writings ascribed to them. We 
can only allude to a few particulars, and have no room for 
Illustration. The writers are said to be Jews by birth, and 
to have been educated in the Jewish religion ; — and we find 
in their narratives frequent allusions to Jewish ceremonies 
and customs — and continual quotations of words and phras- 
es from the Old Testament. We may remark besides, that the 
writers, all except one, are said to have been unlearned men ; 
— and though we find them to possess every qualification of 
credible witness's for the facts they relate — we can discover 
no great extent of information — no learning — no profound in- 
ferences — no subtle refutations — no allusions to the science 
of the times — no discursive argument. But one of the wit- 
nesses was a thoroughly educated Jew of distinction j — and 
his writings are full of Jewish learning — abound with acute- 
ness and subtlety of reasoning — similics from heathen know- 
ledge — references to foreign customs — a luxuriance of thought, 
and appeals of the most persuasive and pathetic eloquence. 

We may observe too, that the characters of the gospel 
narrative are numerous and distinctly marked ; yet the per- 
sons who are introduced are no where described — there is no 
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character-drawing. Yet we find those traits of mind, and 
feeling, which are incidentally discovered at one time and un- 
der certain circumstances, appearing or inferrible at another, 
with just that change of manner, which the difference of cir- 
cumstances must occasion ; so that a consistent and perfect- 
ly natural character may be discovered from the incidental 
notices of any individual, whom the narrative of the evangel- 
ists may lead them to mention, modified as it necessarily 
must have been, by the peculiar modes of observation and 
expression in the narrator himself. *This subject demands 
more attention than it has received, and we are convinced 
that an argument founded on the nice shades of character of 
the persons mentioned in the New Testament, as affected by 
circumstances, and modified by the peculiar habits of remark 
and style of narration of the writers, might be made, which 
would be scarcely less convincing than the work of Paley,f of a 
similar nature, founded on the circumstances and condition 
of the various characters. We have not room for examples 
at length, and only observe, by way of illustration, that the 
self-reliance, resolution, and devotedness to principle of 
Thomas after the resurrection of our Saviour, are those 
traits of character which induced the same man, before the 
event, alone to rise and encourage his fellow disciples, ' Let 
lis also go tlud we mat) die with him.' The disciple, whom Je- 
sus loved, was more tender and affectionate than any of the 
Apostles ; and there appears in his character a slight degree 
of timidity, which is perfectly in unison with such qualities. 
He was constantly with our Saviour — at the raising of the 
daughter of Jairus — on the mount — jn the garden ; — he leaned 
on his bosom at the supper, was present at ids crucifixion, be- 
came a son to the mother of his friend and master ; — and when 
the rumour was spread, that the sepulchre was empty, he was 
the first to run thither, and < stooped down and looked in, but 
went not in •' — it was the ardent, zealous, resolute and im- 
petuous Peter, who was the first to enter. It is from such 

* We might have been spared this remark, if the grave had not so soon 
closed over the author of the sermons on the character of our Saviour, of 
Peter and of Paul. 

'Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata, r.eqtie nllra 
Esse sinent.' 
See Euckminster's Sermons, 2d, lltli and 20tli. 

| Hors Paulinx. 
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circumstances as these, which are too trifling and minute to 
be feigned, that the identity and keeping of the characters may 
be observed ; as in common life^it is in the minute, and to 
the casual observer, the accidental motion, gesture, look, tone 
and expressions, that the real motives of conduct and truo 
bias of disposition, are seen to gleam forth. But we may not 
pursue this subject. If living examples were not before the 
writers, if the gospel story be a cunningly devised fable, 
who are the wonderful inventors ? They were poor, laborious 
men, in the humblest walks of life, without any accomplish- 
ment which might fit them for such a work— -without any in- 
ducement to engage them in it. 

We intended to mention particularly some other omissions 
of Dr. Chalmers in this part of the subject. Wc have only 
space to allude to one other of the internal marks of authen- 
ticity of the New Testament, too remarkable to be passed 
over in silence, and totally distinct from any to which we 
have adverted. We refer to the language of the New Tes- 
tament. Every thcoiogical student knows that it is not pure 
Greek, but that it abounds witii Hebraisms and Syriasms, 
which show the writers to have been of Hebrew origin. 
And, as after the first century, there were scarcely any Jew- 
ish preachers of the gospel, and the Christian fathers were 
ordinarily unacquainted with Hebrew, it is inferred, with no 
little degree of certainty, that these writings are to be as- 
cribed to the first century, and were the compositions of na- 
tive Jews writing in Greek ; the precise character and cir- 
cumstances of the purported authors. And another rcmarka* 
ble proof of authenticity is, that though the oriental idioms 
are preserved by all, there is a striking difference discernible 
in the style of each author, and a perfect similarity in the 
different pieces of the same writer ; as for instance, in the 
Gospel of St. Luke and the Acts of the Apostles, and in all 
the Epistles of St. Paul. 

The fourth chapter of the treatise is devoted to a consider- 
ation of the circumstances in the situation of the writers of 
the books of the New Testament, which should induce us to 
believe that they were true historians. Dr. Chalmers ad- 
verts to the danger and death with which the preaching of 
Christianity must have been attended ; and from this infers 
the sincerity of their testimony ; and from the nature of the 
facts they relate, the impossibility of their having been de- 
ceived. 
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To the direct historical testimony, Dr. Chalmers subjoins 
the argument from prophecy ; it is a very general, but 
correct and forcible statement of the subject. The necessary 
obscurity of pi-ophetical language is insisted upon ; — the an- 
tecedence of the prophecies of the Old Testament is shown 
by the usual arguments, and the memorable prophecy with 
regard to the Jews is applied to their present condition. 
To this is subjoined a chapter in answer to the objections 
against Christianity, derived from geology, which we dismiss 
with observing, that it is quite as good a refutation as the ob- 
jection deserves. 

Dr. Chalmers has thought it necessary to crown this part 
of his labours by a chapter on the supreme authority of Rev- 
elation, which is addressed to Christians. There is not, we 
suppose, any dispute among Christians with regard to the 
supreme authority of revelation. It is a contradiction in 
terms to say any thing different ; and Dr. Chalmers himself 
seems to be of this opinion. ' No man, calling himself a Chris- 
tian, will ever disown in words the authority of the Bible. 
Whatever be counted the genuine interpretation, it must be 
submitted to.' p. 155. The subject then, which Dr. Chalmers 
means to dLcuss, is the Interpretation of the Scriptures. The 
great obstacles in his opinion to the proper interpretation of 
the scriptures, are the conclusions derived from natural the- 
ology. We have already attempted (much more fully than 
the objection would have seemed to demand, had not Dr. Chal- 
mers so earnestly insisted upon it,) to show the use of natur- 
al theology in the general scheme of Evidences for Christian • 
ity ; and it may be inferred from these remarks, that we con- 
sider inferences from that source as not unworthy our atten- 
tion in the interpretation of the New Testament. 

We proceed to a consideration of the system of Biblical In- 
terpretation. It is not always easy to know precisely the 
meaning which Dr. Chalmers intends to convey. Some of 
his expressions have uncommon strength ; and when general 
effect, and not precision is required, are exceedingly felici- 
tous. But his repetitions are distressing to one's patience ; 
and some slight variation of the terms, or some slight addi- 
tion to them, frequently throws an uncertainty over the whole, 
subject. This is peculiarly true in the statement of his prin- 
ciples of interpretation. We shall therefore quote such pas- 
sages as appear to be most explicit, that we may not mis- 
represent his meaning. 
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' Now, what wc complain of is, that while this principle is re- 
cognised and acted upon in every other composition which has 
come down to lis from antiquity, it has been most glaringly de- 
parted From in the case of the Bible ; tnat the meaning of its au- 
thor, instead of being made singly and entirely a question of 
grammar, has been made a question of metaphysics, or a question 
of sentiment.' p. 156. 

' Could we only get it reduced to a mere question of language, 
we should look at no distant period for the establishment of a pure 
and unanimous Christianity in the world.' p. 157. 

' Let us apply the proper instrument to this examination. Let 
us never conceive it to be a work of speculation or fancy. It is a 
pure work of grammatical analysis. It is an unmixed question of 
language. The commentator who opens this book with the one 
hand and carries his system in the other, has nothing to do vith it. 
We admit of no other instrument than the vocabulary and the lexi- 
con, p. 171. 

If Dr. Chalmers means only by the expressions which we have 
quoted and by all those loose and rambling remarks which con- 
clude his * Evidences,' that we should come to the interpreta- 
tion of scripture with fair and open minds, without bias or 
prepossession of any kind, we certainly shall agree with him ; 
and wonder so plain a principle should have cost him such a 
lavish expense of illustration. But if, as his words import, 
he intends to recommend a literal mode of translation as the 
only one of interpreting the Christian records, a short ex- 
position of this sad mistake may not be irrelevant. 

In the first place, we would ask Dr. Chalmers which of the 
Greek manuscripts, or what edition of the New Testament 
he would put into our hands, from which, with the aid of our 
dictionary and grammar, we are to pick out the meaning. 
Michaelis has described 292 manuscripts of the Greek Tes- 
tament, and his translator 177 more, which have been par- 
tially or wholly collated. Dr. Mill devoted thirty years to 
his edition of the sacred books ; and those of Wetstein and 
Griesbarh were the result of the labours of their assiduous 
lives. The fact is, biblical criticism is itself a science, and 
intimately connected with the question of authenticity, and 
a necessary prerequisite to biblical interpretation. It involves 
a knowledge of the authority of manuscripts and editions, of 
the allied languages, and an acquaintance with the early fa- 
thers ; — of all which things, Br. Chalmers gives no intima-> 
tion whatever. 
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Bat suppose a text has been chosen — the next process is 
that of interpretation. Dr. Chalmers admits that the bible 
is to be interpreted like any other ancient book — that mere 
human learning must be brought to its elucidation, and that 
its pages require not to be illumined by a flash of supernatu- 
ral light. We proceed to examine the efficacy of his appara- 
tus for biblical interpretation ; and we shall best do this, by 
adverting to the object and some of the difficulties of this sci- 
ence. The object is simply this — to ascertain the meaning of 
the author, and to associate with his words and expressions 
the same signification which was intended by him to be con- 
veyed to those persons, to whom they were originally address- 
ed. Now if language were definite, if every word and ex- 
pression were an Algebraic symbol, every figure of speech 
a diagram, we should only be obliged to seek a correspon- 
dent expression in our own language. But we need not say 
how far this is from the fact. The use of words is conven- 
tional, and they become signs or marks of thought by cus- 
tom or usage. No words are definite even to that people to 
whom they are vernacular, except those which designate the 
great external productions of nature j and these, perhaps, are 
the only words which can be said to have synonyms in other 
languages. And even these, strictly speaking, have not al- 
ways ; for though the generic appellation may suggest some of 
the more obvious particulars of the object, yet other circum- 
stances are passed over. But if we recur to words which 
denote ideas, which have no external archetypes, as emo- 
tions evanescent and varying ideas, arbitrarily formed, 
the creations of fancy, and all the loose analogies of 
thought; it may be easily seen, that the difficulty of 
correct translation becomes almost insurmountable. The 
only approximation of which the subject admits, must be 
made by referring to all the circumstances which influence 
thought and feeling, for these, and of consequence words 
which are their signs, are affected by the religion, laws, cus- 
toms, pursuits of a people; — by their local situation, po- 
litical relations, modes of feeling and reasoning, degree of 
refinement, in fine, by all the circumstances of their con- 
dition. If we would know then the precise force of words 
and phrases in a foreign language, all these circumstances 
must be known; and we are afraid there is no dictionary or 
grammar that, will teach them to us. 
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But in addition to the peculiarities which words assume from 
the general causes just mentioned, another difficulty arises 
from their inherent defects. Allowing that a single word 
may be definite and clear in its original signification, yet, 
from causes unnecessary here to state, it is transferred to an- 
other idea, allied in some distinguishing particular. This 
first transference, having been established by custom, be- 
comes the basis of a second, and thus the succession goes on, 
each allied to the former, but retiring further and further 
from the original notion, until the relationship, if we may so 
speak, cannot be traced between the parent idea and that 
which is last adopted. Stewart's Essay on Beauty will re- 
cur to every one in illustration of these remarks, and every 
philosophical Lexicon abounds with examples. To instance 
in a single word in Schleusner's. Under the word 2*^| may be 
found no less than eighteen distinct significations, and among 
the last is ' vita prava,' which has no very striking similari- 
ty to the first, caro seu substantia corporis mollior in animali. 
Now it is true, that an interpreter of a dead language 
may, provided there is no great involution of phrase, by his 
Lexicon and Grammar, learn a precise signification for every 
single word in the original, and literally transfer it to his 
own language, and thus make a sentence which shall not want a 
meaning ; and after he has done all this, the probability is, 
that he has entirely mistaken and perverted the meaning of 
the original, — for ' it is one thing to construe a passage, and 
another to understand it.' For the latter object, the Lexicon 
and Grammar, of themselves, are altogether inadequate. 

We add to these very cursory remarks, that besides the 
difficulty belonging to individual terms, there is another 
arising from the general character of all languages. From 
the circumstances above alluded to, every country has a lan- 
guage suited to its comforts and wants ; it has also a singu- 
larity of style founded on its peculiar genius and character. 
Hence it is, that in the language of a people, we may trace 
with great certainty the main outlines of national character. 
One language is flexible and graceful, another dignified and 
stately ; one is bold and free, another submissive and ser- 
vile ; one is honest and simple, another abounds with subtil- 
ty and courtliness ; one is glowing and passionate, another 
is accurate and cold ; one is adapted to the making of war, 
and another to the making of love ; one is plain and una- 
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domed, another luxuriates in all the magnificence of orien- 
tal imagery. This diversity of general character creates a 
correspondent difficulty of translation. The Romans could not 
translate the comedies of the Greeks, and we have no phra- 
ses for the thousand delicacies of French compliment. 

What then will enable us to interpret correctly the produc- 
tions of an ancient or foreign writer ? The answer has al- 
ready been partly suggested, and we only add, in general, for 
we have no room for particulars and illustration, that beside 
the circumstances above alluded to, we must ascertain the 
condition of the writer, his peculiar character, and especially, 
the precise object he bad in view, and the peculiar state of 
the people he addressed. No Lexicon or Grammar will give 
us this information. A neglect of these considerations, per- 
haps more than any thing else, has filled our religion with 
corruptions. It is the interpreter who speaks, and not the 
author. 

It was our original intention to notice all the works of Dr. 
Chalmers. As is known to most of our readers, he has pub- 
lished, in addition to the treatise before us, a series of ' Discours- 
es on Revelation, connected with Modern Astronomy,' and also 
several occasional sermons. As a preacher, no man since 
the time of Wesley and Whitefield, has acquired such popular- 
ity as Dr. Chalmers. But we have not space to consider as 
it may appear to deserve, the sufficiency of his answer to the 
objection sometimes derived from modern astronomy, nor 
to examine their literary merit so fully as such popular pro- 
ductions might seem to demand. We think we have shown 
a regard for the theological and literary character of Dr. 
Chalmers, by choosing his Evidences for the subject of our 
remarks. With regard to the Discourses, we only ob- 
serve, that we greatly marvel at the hardihood, which 
has submitted such productions to the censureship of a 
cool public, whose judgment is free from all influences 
of place and manner, and of individual character ; above all. 
— to a decision, which is unbiassed by that ready sympathy, and 
consequent liability to impulse, which always pervades large 
portions of the human family when assembled together, espe- 
cially when witnessing the express indications of deep and ordi- 
narily hidden emotion — when each receives and reflects the im 
pulses of the sentiment or passion which is struggling to mani- 
fest itself in all around him — and all individual emotion ismerg- 
•<l in cne great and overpowering strenm of universal feeling. 
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We have now reached the conclusion of Dr. Chalmers' 
book on the Evidences of the Christian Revelation. It can- 
not be considered complete, lucid or correct. He has unne- 
cessarily narrowed the ground of assent, by rejecting the aid 
of natural religion ; — there is some, confusion in his appre- 
hensions of the real force of the various species of evidence, 
and an illogical division of his subjecc in consequence ; — there 
is some over-statement with regard to the apostolic fathers ; 
and he has not availed himself of all the historical resources, 
and still less of the mine of credibility, which is found in the 
writings themselves. There is also to be observed, a great deal 
of vague remark, unnecessary illustration and irksome repe- 
tition ; and more than all, there is wanting a summary view of 
the whole subject — a strong statement of the strongest moral 
argument, which has ever been presented to the mind of 
man. He has given us rather the conviction of his own fervid 
and powerful mind on a part of the evidences, than a full 
statement of the whole. But this method of treating the sub- 
ject is not without its uses ; — it is best adapted, perhaps, to 
the greatest number of readers ; for many will feel the ear- 
nestness, glow, self-conviction, vivacity and energy of this 
work, who would not appreciate one which was more cool, 
and staid, and elaborate. Besides, there is much done, and 
dene well ; and we are convinced, that no unbeliever in 
Christianity can come away from the perusal of this work, 
and retfcin his skepticism unshaken, without the assistance of 
his vices. More than this ; — in many parts of the work 
high and peculiar praise belongs to Dr. Chalmers. In 
his delineation of the feelings which mingle in the discussion 
in the minds of conscientious men, — in his statement of the 
grounds of reliance on historical testimony, and of the im- 
portance of the evidence of proselytism, — in bis answer to the 
objection derived from the fewness of the early converts to 
Christianity, we think he has no rival. Yet if any should 
feel his doubts unresolved after the perusal of this book, he 
need not sink down into the darkness and discomfort of unbe- 
lief ; but he should endeavour to remove out of the cloud 
which has spread itself between him and heaven, by more 
earnest efforts, and by the assistance of better guides. 



